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occupied by races more or less nearly akin to each other
and all perhaps havfhg some affinity with the ruder
Hellenic clans, although even by the latter the kindred
would protably have been denied. Of these tribes the
most prominent are the Illyrians, Makedonians, and
Thrakians, each of these being subdivided into several
subordinate tribes, and all contributing characteristics
common to the dwellers in countries which present an
effectual barrier to political union and the life of cities.
By far the larger portion of this enormous region is
occupied by mountains often savage in their ruggedness
and almost everywhere presenting impassable barriers to
the march of armies. At best therefore we find the
inhabitants dwelling in village communities; and of
some we can scarcely speak as having attained to any
notions of society whatever. Many were, as in these
regions they are still, mere robbers. Some made a trade
of selling their children for exportation : many more
were iready to hire themselves out as mercenaries and
were thus employed in maintaining the power of the
most hateful of the Greek despots. The more savage
Illyrian and Thrakian clans tattooed their bodies and
retained in the historical ages that practice of human
sacrifice which in Hellas belonged to a comparatively
remote past. Without powers of combination in time of
peace, they followed in war the fashion which sends
forth mountaineers like a torrent over the land and then
draws them back again, to reap the harvest or to feast
and sleep through the winter. Like the warfare of the
Scottish Highlanders, their tactics were confined to a
wila and impetuous rush upon the enemy. If this failed,
they could only retreat as hastily as they had advanced.
More fortunate in their soil and in the possession of
comparatively extensive plains watered by considerable
streams, the Makedonians, although in the time of